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VALUE-STATEMENTS 


By Justus BucuLer 


1. Identifying Properties. 1 understand by a value-state- 
ment a sentence (a) in which one or more of the words “good,” 
“right” and their contraries (and their adverbial, adjectival, 
relative and substantive forms) and “ ought” occur; (let us call 
these words “‘ value-words’’) ; (6) which is assertive in form ; 
(c) which is not a syntactical sentence, that is, is not a sentence 
about the linguistic usage of a value-word ; (d) which does not 
describe how particular individuals or groups actually use or 
have used a value-word. 

2. Mr. Ayer’s Opinion. Mr. Ayer’s discussion of value- 
sentences (Language, Truth and Logic, ch. vi) confines itself to 
those sentences ordinarily called “ ethical’ and is intended to 
hold for value-sentences in general. He divides these ethical 
sentences into four classes which are often confused : (1) Sen- 
tences “ which express definitions of ethical terms, or judgments 
about the legitimacy or possibility of certain definitions” ; 
(2) those “ describing the phenomena of moral experience and 
their causes ”, ordinarily called “ descriptive ” ethical sentences; 
(3) “‘ exhortations to moral virtue” ; (4) “‘ actual ethical judg- 
ments’’. Class (1) comprises analytic statements and belongs to 
philosophy, @) belongs to psychology or sociology, and (3) does 
not consist of genuine statements at all but only of ejaculations or 
commands usually designed to provoke some sort of action. 
ae are in agreement with Ayer on the realms to which (1), 

2) and (3) are assigned, having excluded these classes from our 


discussion by conditions (c), (d) and (4) respectively. What we 
are primarily interested in is the nature of the type of sentence 
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which Ayer denotes by (4) and we by sentences having the 
properties (4)-(d). It will be noticed that our characterization 
of the sentences belonging to psychology and sociology, i.e. of 
the “descriptive” ethical sentences, differs from Ayer’s. 
Why it differs will become clear.] How does Ayer analyse the 
sentences of class (4)? According to him, they cannot be trans- 
lated into empirical sentences because value-words are pseudo- 
concepts and add nothing to the sentences in which they occur. 
The sentence “ You acted wrongly in stealing that money” 
states nothing more than “ You stole that money”. The addi- 
tion of the word “ wrongly” merely expresses the feeling of 
disapproval of the asserter. Ethical sentences are intended not 
only to express or utter feelings but to serve as commands or 
suggestions. In brief, Ayer believes that value-sentences belong 
to class (3) ; they were not genuine assertive sentences but inter- 
jections or commands. He says that this holds only of sentences 
in which a value-word, e.g. “ wrong”’, occurs “‘ normatively”’ ; 
that is, sentences which “ — a moral judgment concerning 
a certain type of conduct”. For he believes that “ wrong ” may 
also occur “ descriptively”, say in the sentence “ Europeans 
regard killing as wrong”, which means “ Killing is repugnant to 
Europeans”. Here we have a genuine empirical sentence 
belonging to sociology. So that value-words are not pseudo- 
concepts when they occur in “ descriptive’ statements, which 
assert the approval or disapproval of a particular individual or 
group.|_ [The example just given is mine, by inference from 
Ayer’s discussion. Nowhere does he illustrate what he means 
by a descriptive ethical sentence. I think he is not clear as to 
what constitutes such a sentence, for he gives no rule stating 
when to regard a sentence containing a value-word as descriptive 
and when as normative (hence interjectional). He relies for 
his interpretation solely on what in any instance he believes to be 
the convention of actual usage. We shall, as we said a moment 
ago, state the necessary rule below. ] ; 

3. Basic Similarity of Value-Statements. The first point I 


2 Ayer accordingly rejects the so-called subjectivist view, according to which normative 
statements are interpreted as assertions of approval or re Further, he warns 
against confusing his own view of normative statements with the subjectivist view. For the 
latter they are statements asserting the existence of ‘sig For him they are mere expres- 
sions 9 fueling. While “ the assertion that one a certain feeling always involves the 
png ‘that feeling, the expression of a feeling assuredly does not involve the assertion 

t one has it.” 
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should like to establish is that all value-statements are value- 
statements in the same sense. There is no important difference 
between “ A ought to tell the truth” and “ A ought to go to 
London”, between “ That is the wrong thing to do to your 
neighbour” and “ That is the wrong way to climb a mountain”, 
between “‘ A is a better son than B ” and “‘ A is a better carpenter 
than B”. The first, third and fifth of these sentences are 
ordinarily called “ ethical ” value-sentences ; the second, fourth 
and sixth, value-sentences of “ common sense”. Mr. Ayer’s 
interpretation must apply to these common sense statements as 
well as to ethical and aesthetic statements. The view that such 
sentences as “ A ought to go to London” and “ A is a better 
carpenter than B” are in fact expressions of feeling and neither 
true nor false, nor translatable into sentences that are, is, to say 
the least, awkward. These statements, together with those 
called ethical, are commonly said to be true or false with little 
difficulty—although with much error, since for strict purposes of 
determination as true or false they require translation into their 
proper form. I agree with Ayer that value-statements as 
they are ordinarily written or spoken are not genuine synthetic 
statements. But I think, first, that this applies equally to the 
common sense value-statements ; and second, that all value- 
statements are shown, upon translation that is consistent with the 
conventions of our actual language, to be genuinely empirical. 

4. Abbreviations. From this point on, the following terms 
are used. What has hitherto been called a value-“ sentence ” or 
-‘ statement” as ordinarily written or spoken (any of the 
examples in the preceding paragraph) is called a “ value-expres- 
sion”. Value-expressions are of two classes: those in which 
“ought” occurs are called “ ought-expressions” ; those in 
which “‘ good ” or “ right ” or their grammatical forms occur are 
called ‘‘ value predicate-expressions”. When we speak of 
value-words we speak either of “ ought ” or of “ value predicate- 
words”. A value-expression that has been translated or inter- 
preted is called a “ value-sentence”” or “‘ interpreted value-sen- 
tence”. (An ought-expression that has been interpreted is an 
“ ought-sentence ” ; a value predicate-expression that has been 
interpreted is a “‘ value predicate-sentence”’.) A “‘ descriptive” 
sentence is any sentence asserting something about a particular 
individual or group. 


5. Metaphysical Value-Expressions. Before stating how value- 
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expressions are translated, I want to distinguish between value- 
expressions that contain metaphysical words and those that do not. 
All of the expressions thus far given as examples differ in an 
important respect from such expressions as ““ Men ought to love 
God” and ‘‘ Good men never sin”. For whereas all the other 
expressions contain, besides the value-words, only empirical 
words, these two contain also metaphysical words. The word 
“God ” is a proper name for an extra-empirical entity, and the 
word “sin ”’ involves the prior notion of God ; and in general, 
expressions containing such words are not among those which I 
hold to be translatable. They claim to be synthetic, yet are 
admittedly non-empirical in their reference. But all genuine 
synthetic statements are empirical. Ayer’s view is much more 
plausible when confined to this metaphysical sub-class of value- 
expressions, and I think that he has followed others in confusing 
it with the sub-class containing ordinary ethical, aesthetic and 
common sense expressions. 

6. Value-Expressions Really Functions. Roughly speaking, 
value-expressions are elliptical, This means that they are 
ee of a definite form and in practice of the form illustrated 

y our examples. By proper form I mean the form they have 
when strict tests are made to determine their truth or falsity. In 
ordinary discourse the elided portion of the value-expression 
is usually agreed upon tacitly, which is probably also the case in 
many books on ethics. Confusion arises when the elided part 
becomes vague because of neglect and attention is centred upon 
the written or spoken expression. This confusion occurs often 
enough for some, like Ayer, to forget that the elided part was 
originally implicit. But the fundamental refutation of Ayer’s 
view is the universal pragmatic use of value-expressions. People 
do decide that “ The convention ought to be held in London ”’ is 
either true or false. The convention either ought or ought not 
to be held in London, A either is or is not a better musician than 
B, it is or is not right to kill one’s neighbour. Let us say, less 
roughly now, that a value-expression is a sentential function 
which when interpreted is an empirically confirmable sentence. 
Why a sentential function, and not just a vague sentence? The 
answer is that every synthetic sentence has a certain degree of 
vagueness. The constituent words of every sentence can be 
defined without limit, these definitions terminating only by 
convention, and every such sentence has an infinite number o 
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consequences. In other words, to say that a sentence has 
vagueness is to say that it is not finally confirmable or verifiable.* 
But value-expressions are not confirmable at all. The basic 
similarity of value-expressions that we spoke of in §3. consists in 
the fact that they are all sentential functions. These functions are 
of two forms, ought-expressions and value predicate-expressions. 
7. Ought-Expressions. Consider the expression “ A ought 
RtoB”. This is intended to be about some form of conduct, 
however passive, with A as referent and B as relatum. It is 
determinable as true or false only when the following two addi- 
tions are made : (i) One or more prior assumptions concerning 
A and B ; (ii) the purpose or result at which the referent (or 
any given viewpoint) aims. When these additions are made we 
get a statement of the condition (the form of conduct R) requisite 
to attain the result or purpose specified. For example, “ The 
convention ought to be held in London”’ involves (i) certain 
things assumed to be true about the convention and about 
London ; and (ii) some result or purpose toward which the 
convention aims. When these are made explicit, the expression 
“The convention ought to be held in London” means that to 
hold the convention in London is what is necessary to attain its 
aim. The form of the sentence thus interpreted would be : “ Jf 
(assuming certain things to be true of the convention and 
London) the convention has such-and-such an aim in view, 
then it is necessary (= ought) to hold it in London to achieve this 
aim.” The sentence specifically interpreted would be: “ If 
what is desired for the convention is that it be held in a place 
convenient for the majority of its members, then it ought to be 
held in London.” This is an empirical sentence : it is a matter 
for empirical determination whether London is the place that will 
satisfy the specification. An interpreted ought-sentence is 
accordingly always statable in the form of an implicative sentence, 
in which the ought-expression is the implicate. It will now 
become clear why we call the ought-expression a sentential 
function. For although the addition to it is constant in form, it 
is variable in content ; a true sentence results upon certain 
additions, a false sentence upon others. Thus for certain 
2 Miss Stebbing (Mod. Int. to Logic, p. 20) would call a vague sentence one whose mean- 
ing is not entirely precise. I do not think she would go on to say that a vague sentence is 
therefore one which is not completely confirmable. = rf 
* As between rules (i) and (ii), Gi) is the important one. (i) is only added to indicate 
what is taken for granted by (ii). 
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— it would be true that the convention ought to be held 
ndon, for certain other purposes it would be false. Take 
another example, “‘ Men ought not to steal”. This may mean, 
“If what men generally desire is a state of society in which 
orderliness and safety of | personal property is ensured, then men 
ought not to steal”. When in actual discourse ‘ “Men ought 
not to steal” is asserted, the implicans just given is usually 
tacitly assumed. A person who doubts an ought-expression is 
either not clear as to the tacit implicans or, if he is clear, doubts 
that the ought-expression follows upon it. For example, one 
who doubts the expression “ Logicians ought to use economical 
notation ” is either not familiar with those aims of logicians upon 
which the expression has been found to be historically consequent 
or thinks the historical evidence inconclusive. Another fact of 
actual discourse is that we do not assert ought-expressions and 
tacitly assume some implicans, but we actually lead up to the 
ought-expression after explicit consideration of the implicans. 
This is indicated by the rion question, “‘ What ought I to 
do? ”’—meaning, What course of action will satisfy what I 
have in mind? The auxiliary word “ should ”’ in one of its uses 
is with “ ought”. 

Definition of Ought-Expression. Lest the forest be not 
heen | for the trees, I have been less exact than I might have been. 
If we consider the ought-expression we see that it is not itself a 
sentential function but only a fragment of one. The function 
that requires to be interpreted is of the form “dx yx” (or 
(x, 9) De (x, but the ought-expression could at best be 
symbolized by “> yx”. In other words, we start out with 
“The convention ae to be held in London” (the ought- 
expression or fragment “> /f (a, 4)” ; this demands to be con- 
structed into “‘ If such-and-such is desired or aimed at, then the 
convention ought to be held in London ”’ (the sentential function, 
of the form “ ¢ (x, 7) Df (4, 4)”) ; finally we give some valuet 
to “ such-and-such” and get “ if what is desired is that the 
convention be held in a place convenient for the majority of its 
members, then etc.” (the ought-sentence or empirical statement). 
We accordingly define an ought-expression as a fragmentary 
expression, the proper form of which is an implicative sentential 
function with the ought-expression as implicate, and the meaning 
of which is a value of this function obtained by giving a value to 


* Needless to say, this word has nothing to do with the other one spelt like it. 
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theimplicans. The peculiar property of the interpreted ought-sen- 
tence is of course that its implicate is not independently assertable. 

9. Value-Predicate Expressions. A. ‘The words “ right” 
and “‘ wrong” are customarily predicated of actions, and I 
believe the expressions in which they occur are intended as 
ought-expressions. is wrong to steal” expresses ‘‘ Men 
ought not to steal”’, “‘ That is the right thing to do” expresses 
“That is what you ought to do”. What is important in this 
fact is that since ought-expressions always have a subject, expres- 
sions containing “right” and “ wrong” likewise have one. 
“ Right ” involves “ right for x,” and “ wrong ”, “‘ wrong for 
(Hereafter, “ value predicate-words ” and “ -expressions 
concern only “‘ good”, “ bad” and their grammatical forms.) 
B. Expressions in which value predicate-words occur are of 
great idiomatic variety and cannot be reduced in principle to a 
single form, as ought-expressions can. What we may con- 
fidently say is that in all of them—‘‘ War is evil”’, “‘ It isgood to 
bathe frequently ’’, “‘ A is a better musician than B ”—the value- 
words are variables. When I say they are variable or indeter- 
minate I do not mean they are ambiguous (in Miss Stebbing’s 
use of the word). An ambiguous word has different meanings 
in different contexts ; a value predicate-word has no meaning at 
all, it is a variable to which arbitrary meanings can be and are 
assigned. Nor, a fortiori, is a value predicate-word a vague word, 
for a vague word is merely one whose meaning is unclear or 
unprecise. Since value predicate-expressions contain variables, 
these must be interpreted in order that the expressions should 
become sentences ; andthis is our first rule. We must add 
another, which holds in not quite every case. It is as old as 
philosophy, and has been simply stated by Spinoza : “‘ We must 
bear in mind that the terms good and evil are only applied rela- 
tively, so that the same thing may be called both good and bad, 
according to the relations in view. . .” (Ox the Improvement 
of the Understanding.) ‘Thus (i) Value predicate-words, being 
variable, must be interpreted ; (ii) value predicate-words, when 
interpreted, must apply to some standard.® (i) is always neces- 
sary and sometimes sufficient, (ii) is sometimes necessary but 
never sufficient. For example, in “ A is good” we need only 
substitute for “ good” a quality or set of qualities or a relation 


* We regretfully part company with Spinoza on the issue whether all genuine synthetic 
statements are empirical. 
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in order to have a confirmable sentence. But in “ It is good to 
bathe frequently ”’ it is not enough to substitute for “ good”, say 
“‘ physiologically healthy” ; we must introduce a standard by 
adding, say “ for human beings in temperate climates”. V. 
often in tacitly interpreting the value-words we include (ii) in 
(i), e.g. in War is evil”, “‘ evil” may mean “ a cause of wide- 
spread unhappiness”’. It is important to emphasize also that 
most often when value predicate-expressions are asserted the 
intent is to assert them in conjunction with supplementary 
expressions, especially ought-expressions. Thus in practice few 
people assert “* War is a cause of unhappiness ”’ without adding, 
explicitly or suggestively, “and we ought to take steps to 
prevent it”. Such an addition supplies the element of praise 
and blame and of exhortation that attaches to value salient 
expressions. But we know now that such an addition supplies 
more than merely this element. 

10. Value-Words and Descriptive Sentences. Let us return 
to Mr. Ayer. For him, we remember, the expression “‘ War is 
evil” asserts nothing at all, but the expression “ Europeans 
regard war as evil” does assert something, being a descriptive 
sentence. It is worthy of note that Ayer does not think of 
distinguishing two such expressions as (a) “ Europeans regard 
war as evil” and “ (4) War is evil to Europeans”. If we let 
“* evil’ mean “‘ a cause of unhappiness ’then the first becomes 
“‘ Europeans regard war as a cause of unhappiness ”’, the second 
“* War is a cause of unhappiness to Europeans’; and these are 
clearly different in meaning. Now (4) according to the criteria 
of the previous paragraph, is a value predicate-expression to 
which rule (ii) but not rule (i) has been applied; it therefore 
remains only a function. I want to point out that (a) is also a 
function and not a descriptive sentence. According to Ayer it is 
descriptive because it means “ Europeans disapprove of war”’. 
The expression “ Europeans regard overeating as evil” would 
likewise mean “‘ Europeans disapprove of overeating”. But it is 
legitimate to ask whether Europeans disapprove of overeating 
in the same sense that they disapprove of war. What has 
happened here is simply that in the expressions “ Europeans 
regard war as evil” and “ Europeans regard overeating as evil ” 
the word “evil” has remained uninterpreted. Until it is 
interpreted we have a meaningless function, misleading by its 
superficial resemblance to a descriptive sentence. (We could 
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say, “‘ Europeans disapprove of war, which they regard as evil ” 
—for Ayer tautologous, but seen not to be so when “ evil ”’ is 
interpreted.) When we interpret we get, e.g. ‘“‘ Europeans 
regard war as a cause of unhappiness”’. This is indeed a descrip- 
tive sentence. (Notice that (4), when interpreted, is not 
descriptive, so that some value predicate-expressions when 
interpreted are descriptive sentences, others are not.) But 
value-words do not occur in it; it is not (a) but the interpretation 
of (a). Are there then no descriptive sentences containing 
value-words? ‘There are, but value-words do not occur in them 
as constituents. Such sentences would be ‘“‘ Europeans define 
the word ‘ war’ by using the word ‘ evil’” or “ Europeans are 
in the habit of conjoining the words ‘ war’ and ‘evil’”. We 
may now give the rule, referred to in §2. above, stating when 
expressions containing value-words are to be regarded as 
descriptive sentences : An expression containing a value-word 
is not a descriptive sentence unless it asserts that the value-word 
is used in some manner or other by a particular individual or group. 
11. Implicit Value-Words and Aesthetic Statements. A. There 
are a number of words in common usage, such as “ duty”, 
“obligation ”’, etc., which occur in expressions intended as 
ought-expressions, and it is hardly necessary to dwell upon them. 
Mr. Acton in Analysis for December 1936 is troubled by the 
fact that we commonly use such words as “ murder”, “‘ benevo- 
lence”, “‘ charity’ and “ honesty”. ‘“‘ Murder”’, he says, “ is 
not any sort of homicide, but unjustifiable (i.e. wrong) homicide”’. 
Hence, he believes, where “‘ murder” occurs we cannot have a 
merely factual sentence. In view of the foregoing there is no 
problem at all. ‘‘ Murder ”’ does, indeed, involve “ 
but we have analysed expressions containing “wrong”. The 
expression “‘ Murder is wrong homicide” is intended as the 
expression “‘ Murder is homicide that we ought not to commit”. 
These expressions are a definition of “ murder”’, and the definition 
becomes clear when the definiens (or some expression containin 
it) is interpreted. If we take an expression in which “ murder ” 
alone occurs, ‘‘ That was murder”’, we find that this, in the 
light of the definition, expresses “‘ That was an act of homicide 
that ought not to have been committed.” Thus while the 
words cited by Mr. Acton do involve value-words, expressions 
containing them are seen to be interpretable empirically 
when more explicitly expressed as ordinary value-expressions. 
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B. Certain simple expressions in aesthetic criticism, e.g. “ This 
is a good poem”, “ A is a better musician than B”’, have already 
been covered by §9. What about the traditional aesthetic 
predicates, “‘ beautiful”, “ vulgar”’, “ sublime”, etc.? These 
are different from such predicates as “tall” or “cold”. For 
when we say “ more beautiful than” we intend also to say 
“better than”. In other words, we use “ beautiful” as a 
value (interpretation) of “good”. The sentence in which it 
occurs is an empirical sentence. But it is a very vague empirical 
sentence. For example, “ This is a beautiful poem” requires 
supplementary sentences clarifying “ beautiful”. Moreover, 
in order that such a sentence should be confirmable a certain 
degree of imaginative sensibility must be assumed to prevail, 
even after the word “ beautiful” has been clarified. But a 
certain degree of sensibility must likewise be assumed to prevail 
for the confirmability of “‘ This paper is ecru”. The society 
capable of confirming sentences in aesthetics is small, but so is 
the society capable of adequately confirming sentences in optics. 
In general, “‘ aesthetic ” value-expressions have as their interpre- 
tation sentences containing the customary aesthetic predicates, 
and these sentences, like all other value-sentences, are empirical. 


When I say we must have such-and-such rules in order that 
value-expressions should become meaningful, I intend only to 
make explicit the conventions of actual usage. This is not to say 
that all men are rational and that no one ever speaks meaning- 
lessly : common men as well as philosophers do. But after all, 
by their usage common men established these conventions; 
philosophers, by their usage, corrupted them. 

New York. 


TOKEN, TYPE AND MEANING 
By A. M. Maclver 


N Analysis for December 1936 are two articles (‘‘ Language 
and Reference” and “‘ The Formal Mode of Speech ”’) by 
Miss M. MacDonald and Mr. C. D. Hardie respectively, 
defending Carnap against the criticisms of Mr. D. J. Bronstein 
in his article (‘‘ What is Logical Syntax ?”’) in Analysis for April 
1936. I do not wish to defend Mr. Bronstein : I do not agree 
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with him and anyhow, if he wishes, he will defend himself. But 
both these writers maintain (in Miss MacDonald’s words) that 
“Mr. Bronstein is mistaken in supposing that the type/token, 
sinsign/legisign distinction as such does involve reference 
to meanin Now it seems to me that the type/token (or 
sinsign/legisign) distinction is essential to any sound philoso- 
phical theory of language and that it does “ involve reference to 
meaning ” (though not quite in the way that Mr. Bronstein seems 
to suppose). I therefore want to discuss this distinction, purely 
in the interests of the theory of language. 

To begin with, it seems evident that any proposition about 
types is a general proposition about tokens : e.g. what is expressed 
by: “ The type-sentence S contains the type-word W ” would 
> equally well expressed by : “ Any token-sentence of the type 
S would contain a token-word of the type W”, and what is 
expressed by : “‘ The type-word she occurs twenty times on this 
page ” would be equally well expressed by : “ There are twenty 
token-words on this page of the same type as this token-word 
which I now write (the)”. Mr. Hardie seems to think that to 
admit this is to reject the type/token distinction altogether ; but 
this is notso. It is still recognised that different tokens may be 

“ of the same type”, and recognisin this i is all that is meant by 

“ recognising the type/token distinction ”’ 

But that tokens should be recognised as being “of the same 
type” is essential to the very existence of language. Linguistic 
communication is conventional, in the sense that every linguistic 
utterance must be “ in a particular a and only inter- 
pretable by those who “ know that language”’. (If this is not so, 
the communication is not linguistic.) To “ know a language ” 
is to be able to interpret any utterance which is “in” that 
language ; but it is not to k#ow all those utterances (token- 
sentences). Wittgenstein’s statement: Die Gesamtheit der 
Sdtze ist die Sprache (T: ractatus 4,001 would 
be false if by Satz were meant “ token-sentence’’. It is obvious 
thrt “to know the English ram ” ig not to know all the 
utterances that have been made by English-speakers in the past 
(to be acquainted with all the particular noises that they have 
emitted and all the particular marks that they have made on 
paper, scribbled on walls, etc., since English was first spoken or 
written) ; still less is it to know all the utterances that they wil/ 
make in the future—for the simple reason that those future 
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utterances are not yet there to be known. Yet, in virtue of the 
knowledge of English which I now have, I shall (as I hope) be 
able to interpret utterances that will not be made until to-morrow. 
“To know English” is to know something about certain type- 
sentences—to know what it wou/d mean, if there were a token- 
sentence uttered of a certain type, whether in fact such a token- 
sentence is uttered or not. 

The real question at issue in these discussions is : what is 
meant by saying that two tokens are “‘ of the same type ”—or, 
in the paradoxical language of everyday life, by saying that 
“two words are the same word”, that “ two sounds are the 
same sound”, that “two letters are the same letter”, and so 
forth ? Though Mr. Hardie professes to reject the type/token 
distinction altogether, in fact he is only offering his own answer 
to this question—which is : that all that is meant is that the 
tokens are similar. 

But this will not do. 

In the first place, similarity is a matter of degree, and tokens 
which are “ of the same type” are certainly not always exactly 
similar—as anyone knows who has had to correct examination- 
papers and has compared the first token of the type the which 
occurs in a script, written at leisure, with the last token of the 
same type in the same script, written in the hurried scrawl at the 
end. This would be no objection if tokens of the same type 
were always more similar to one another than to tokens of other 
types, for then we could say that tokens were “of the same 
type” if they had more than a certain degree of similarity. But 
in fact a token may be /ess similar to one that is “‘ of the same 
type” than to one that is “ of a different type” : e.g. the word 
Jad uttered by someone from the South of England may be less 
similar to the word /ad uttered by a Yorkshireman than it is 
to the word /ed as uttered by either of them. 

In the second place, tokens may be exactly similar and not be 
“* of the same type ”’ (at least in the sense in which “ being of the 
same type” may mean what is commonly meant by “ being the 
same word”). This is the case with homonyms : e.g. the word 
theism meaning “* belief in God” and the word theism meaning 
“a morbid state induced by excessive tea-drinking ’’ may be 
pronounced exactly alike (i.e. there may be tokens of both types 
which are exactly similar) but they are not “ the same word ”’. 

I think that, to get a clear account of what is meant by “ iden- 
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tity of type”’, we must draw a distinction between what I shall call 
“ formal type”’ and “ semantic type”’. 
Tokens are “of the same at type”’, if they diverge 
qualitatively by not more than a certain amount from a certain 
ualitative norm. (The norm and the permitted limits of 
} eerie both depend on the particular language in question, 
so that tokens which are of the same formal type in one language 
may be of different formal types in another : this is recognised 
in what philologists know as “ the theory of the phoneme ”’.) 
For example, the word /ad uttered by a eh and the 
word /ad uttered by a Southerner are of the same formal type (in 
English), for all their phonetic difference, because they diverge 
by not more than the limits permitted in English from a norm 
which lies somewhere between them ; the word /ed (as uttered by 
either speaker) lies further from the norm in the same direction as 
the Southern /ad, but beyond the permitted limits, and so is 
of a different formal type. (What is meant by “ being of the 
same formal type”’, in the case of token-words, might also be 
expressed by “ being the same syllable or set of syllables ”’.) 

When Mr. Hardie discusses the type/token distinction, he is 
clearly thinking of what I call “‘ formal type’, though he gives 
an inadequate account of its nature (making it a matter purely of 
similarity, not recognising the importance of the norm) ; and I 
think the same is true of Miss MacDonald. But they both 
assume without argument that being of the same formal type is 
all that is meant by “ being the same word”. That this is false 
is, I submit, shown by the case of homonyms (such as theism and 
theism), which are of the same formal type (are “ the same set of 
syllables ’”) but ‘‘ the same word”. 

Tokens are not “ of the same semantic type” unless they have 
the same semantic value. By the “ semantic value” of a token- 
sentence 1 mean its meaning—by the “ semantic value” of a 
token-word (or sound or letter), the contribution which it makes 
to the meaning of the sentence in which it occurs. 

Miss MacDonald seems to assume (following what I regard as 
an error of Mr. Bronstein) that, if the type/token distinction 
“involves reference to meaning ”’, the “ meaning ” in question 
must be what she calls “‘ reference to objects”. (She makes the 


1 I am told that in the Kelvinside and Morningside districts (of Glasgow and Edinburgh 
respectively) the words dad and Jed would be pronounced exactly alike. If this is so, then in 
Kelvinside and Morningside English /ad and /ed are homonyms, and Kelvinside and 
Morningside readers should substitute /éd for /ed in the above argument. 
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identification when she says: “ this word has no meaning, i.e. 
does not refer to any object”’.) By this I take it she means the 
relation of a mame to the thing whose name it is. But most 
words, if not all, are not names, but only what the old logic 
called “‘ syncategorematic words” and the new logic “ incom- 
plete symbols”. This is why I speak of the “ meaning” of a 
sentence, but only of the “‘ semantic value” of a word (though 
it will be observed that the semantic value of a word is defined by 
reference to the meaning of the sentence in which it occurs), 
Even such words as a and the, though they certainly do not 
“refer to objects’, have a semantic value in the sense which I 
have defined—they make a difference to the meaning of the 
sentences in which they occur. Consider the difference in 
meaning (due wholly to the use of one article rather than the 
other) between the sentence : “ I have drunk a bottle of beer ” 
and the sentence: “ I have drunk the bottle of beer ”—the latter 
implying, while the former does not, that there is no beer left. 

I do not wish to define “ identity of semantic type ” merely as 
having the same semantic value: it is rather sharing some 
recognisable character which is invariably accompanied (within a 
particular language) by identity of semantic value. This recog- 
nisable character may be simply that of being of a particular 
formal type (as is the case with a word which has no synonyms) ; 
but it may equally well be the extensive character of being of one 
or other of an enumerable set of formal types, or even something 
still more complicated. For example, these tokens (rapidly, 
quickly) are of the same semantic type, though they are not of the 
same formal type, because they represent severally the members 
of a pair of formal types, such that all tokens of either type have 
the same semantic value. (It will be observed that this definition 
of “‘ semantic type ” involves reference to semantic value, and so 
indirectly “‘ involves reference to meaning ’’.) 

I suggest that, when we say that “ two words are the same 
word”, we mean that two token-words are doth of the same formal 
type and of the same semantic type. Identity of formal type 
alone is not enough (as we have seen) : nor is identity of semantic 
type alone. Where we have tokens of the same formal type but 
not of the same semantic type, we have homonyms ; where we 
have tokens of the same semantic type but not of the same formal 
type, we have synonyms ; but neither a pair of homonyms nor a 
pair of synonyms are (according to ordinary usage) “* the same 
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word ’’. But, where we have tokens that are doth of the same 
formal type and of the same semantic type (that are, so to speak, 
at once homonymous and synonymous), there we do say that we 
have ‘‘ the same word twice over”. 

Ordinary people do indeed sometimes use other criteria of 
“being the same word”. For example, they will use (or 
acquiesce in the use of) the criterion of identity of etymology : e.g. 
a philologist will say that hospital, hostel and hotel are “ the same 
word”, and the ordinary man will not cavil. But this is clearly 
not the sense in which a philosopher speaks of “ being the same 
word ’’—as is shown by the case of the word right as opposed to 
wrong and the word right as opposed to /eft, which a philologist 
will say are “ the same word ”’ (since they have the same etymo- 
logy), so that a dictionary-maker will enter both uses under one 
heading (whereas the two meanings of theism, since the etymology 
is different, will go under different headings), but which any 
moral philosopher would unhesitatingly say were “ different 
words’. 

Weare concerned here with what philosophers mean by “ being 
the same word ” (what Peirce, Ramsey, Stebbing, etc. mean by 
“ being instances of the same type ”’), and I cannot see what this 
is, if it is not being at once of the same formal type and of the 
same semantic type. But, since semantic type is certainly 
defined by reference to meaning, it follows from this that Miss 
MacDonald and Mr. Hardie must be wrong. 

But I am ready to go further and suggest that all that is directly 
important for the philosophical theory of language is identity of 
semantic type ; or, in other words, that, if “ type” is to be con- 
sidered purely as a technical term of linguistic philosophy (which, 
after all, it is), it would really be most convenient to define it in 
such a way that all synonyms would be called “ of the same type ” 
(e.g. quickly and rapidly). This would be to turn the tables on 
Miss MacDonald and Mr. Hardie completely. It is by no 
means as paradoxical as it sounds. The philosophical theory 
of language is concerned with the way in which language 
functions as a symbolism—that is (in I. A. Richards’ terminology) 
with the “ scientific” use of language, not with its “‘ emotive ” 
use. But the difference in use between synonyms (if they are 
genuine synonyms) is a difference purely in “ emotive” use— 
it is stylistic, not logical; as far as the “ scientific ” use of language 
is concerned, we might equally well use either—they are exactly 
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equivalent. In other words, synonyms are identical for the 
purposes with which the philosophical theory of language is 
concerned. But the fact that two tokens are identical in the 
uses with which we are concerned is just what we are trying to 
express by saying that they are “ of the same type”. 

It will be obvious why the case of nonsense-words seems to me 
less conclusive than it does to Miss MacDonald. Take for 
example what is called “the word runcible”’, which occurs in 
more than one of the poems of Edward Lear. Ask yourself 
how you would determine whether, in two of these poems, you 
had to do with two occurrences of one and the same word or 
with two different words (homonyms, like theism and theism), 
and you will see that the question has no answer. All tokens 
which are of “ the type runcible” are certainly of the same formal 
type (they are “ the same set of syllables ’”)—but so are all tokens 
of the formal type theism, which are none the less two different 
words. It is difference of semantic type which distinguishes 
homonyms; but, in the case of nonsense-words, no question of 
semantic type can arise. The truth is that nonsense-words are 
not words at all, but only pseudo-words, and ought never to have 
been brought into the argument. 

I have not considered the sense of “‘ type” in which a written 
and a spoken token can be said to be “ both of the same type”. 
This is a secondary sense of “ type”’, in that each of the tokens. 
concerned must already be of a “ type” in the sense in which a 
written token is “ of the same type as’ another written token, a 
spoken token “‘ of the same type as’ another spoken token. Its 
definition involves a relation between spoken and written types 
which may be expressed by the words : “ would be read aloud 
as”. But this is really another question? 

int, that the case of Chinese, in which the 
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a different provinces, shows that, if “ identity of type ” is conceived as being always a transi- 
i? tive relation, two tokens (in this case two — tokens) may be “ of the same type ” in 
this secondary sense, when they are not of the same formal type, and therefore not “ of the 
bs same type ” in the ordinary sense. 


